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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. 


Mr. John Milton was descended from a 
amily of the town of the same name in Ox- 
ordshire, and was born in London, Dec. 9. 
n the year 1608. His father was by profes- 
ion a scrivener, and lived in a reputable 
nanner on an estate which he had himself 
cquired, for his father had disinherited him, 
mn account of his renouncing the commun- 
on of the church of Rome. By his wife, 
Sarah Caston, he had three children; Anna, 
1 daughter; Christopher, whom he trained 
-o the law; and John. Christopher adhered 
to the royal cause, and in the reign of king 
James II. by too easy a compliance with the 
loctrines of the court, both religious and 
sivil, he was knighted, and made a judge. 

But John, the subject of the present es- 
say, was the favorite of his father’s hopes; 
vho to cultivate the great genius which 
‘arly displayed itself, was at the expense of 
, domestic tutor: whose care and capacity 
iis pupil hath gratefully celebated in an ex- 
‘ellent Latin elegy. At his initiation he is 
iaid to have applied himself to letters with 
«uch indefatigable industry, that he rarely 
vas prevailed with to quit his studies be- 
ore midnight: which not only made him 











requently subject to severe pains in his 


him a letter of advice for the direction of 
his travels: but by not observing an excellent 
maxim in it, he incurred great danger by 
disputing against the superstition of the 
church of Rome, within the verge of 
the Vatican. Having employed his curi- 
osity about two years in France and Italy, 
on the news cof a civil war breaking out in 
England, he returned, without taking a sur- 
vey of Greece and Sicily, as at his: setting 
out the scheme was projected. At Paris the 
lord viscount Scudamore, ambassador from 
king Charles I. at the court of France, in- 


troduced him to the acquaintance of Grotius; | 


who at that time was honored with the 
same character there by Christina queen of 
Sweden. In Rome, Genoa, Florence, and 
other cities of Italy, he contracted a famili- 
arity with those who were of the highest 
reputation for wit and learning: several of 
whom gave him very obliging testimonies 
of their friendship and esteem, which are 
printed before his Latin poems. The first 
of them was written by Manso marquis of 
Villa a great patron of Tasso, by whom he 
is celebrated in his poem on the conquest 


of Jerusalem. It is highly probable that to | 


his conversation with this noble Neapolitan 
we owe the first design which Milton con- 
ceived of writing an epic poem: and it ap- 


| pears by some Latin verses addressed to 


read; but likewise occasioned that weakness | the marquis with the title of Mansus, that 


n his eyes, which terminated in a total pri- 
vation of sight. From a domestic education | 
1e was removed to St. Paul’s school, to 
‘omplete his acquaintance with the classics, | 
inder the care of Dr. Gill: and after a short | 
ttay there, was transplanted (at the age of | 
15) to Christ’s College in Cambridge, where | 
re distinguished himself in all kinds of aca- | 
lemical exercises. Of this society he con- | 
inued a member until he commenced mas- | 
er of arts: and then leaving the university, | 
ie returned to his father; who had quitted | 
he town, and lived at Horton in Bucking- 
iamshire; where he pursued his studies | 
vith unparalleled assiduity and success. 

After some years spent in his studious | 
retirement, his mother died: and then he | 
prevailed with his father to gratify an incli- 
nation he had long entertained of seeing 
foreign countries. Sir Henry Wotton, at that , 
time provost of Eton College, (1638) gave \ 





| and some other young gentleman, he under- 


| formed them on the same plan which he af- 
| terwards published in a short tractate inscrib- 
‘ed to his friend Mr. Hartlib. 


| he intended to fix on king Arthur for his 


hero: But Arthur was referred to another 


| destiny! 


Returning from his travels (in 1640) he 
found England on the point of being involv- 
ed in blood and confusion. It seems wonder- 
ful that one of so warm and daring a spirit, 
as his certainly was, should be restrained 
| from the camp in those unnatural commo- 


authority, that he retired to lodgings pro- |; 


i vided for him in the city: which being com- 


modious for the reception of his sister’s sons, 


took their education: and is said to have 


In this philosophical course he continued 


married Mary the daughter of Richard 
Poweli of Forest-hill in Oxfordshire: a gen- 
tleman of estate and reputation in that coun- 
try; and of principles so very opposite to his 
son-in-law, that the marriage is more to be 
wondered at, than the separation which en- 
sued, in little more than a month after she 
had cohabited with him in London. Her de- 


treatises concerning the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of divorce; and also to make his ad- 
| dresses to a young lady of great wit and 
| beauty: but before he had engaged her af- 
fections to conclude the marriage treaty, in 
a visit at one of his relations he found his 
wife prostrate before him, imploring forgive- 
ness, and-reconciliation. It is not to be doubt- 
ed but an interview of that nature, so little 
expected, must wonderfully affect him: and 
perhaps the impressions it made on his im- 
agination contributed much-to the painting 
of that pathetic scene in Paradise Lost, in 
which Eve addressed herself to Adam for 
pardon and peace. At the intercession of 
his friends who were present, after a short 
reluctance he generously sacrificed all his 





tions. I suppose we may impute it wholly ! 
to the great deference he paid to paternal || lemical 


resentment to her tears. 


Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight: 
Now, at his feet submissive in distress! 
And after this re-union, 
from 


so far was he 
retaining an unkind memory of the 
|, provocations which he had received from 
her ill conduct, that when the king’s cause 
was entirely oppressed, and her father, who 
i had been active in his loyalty, was exposed 
‘to sequestration, Milton received both him 
‘and his family to protection, and free enter- 
tainment, in his own house, until their af- 
fairs were accommodated by his 
jin the victorious faction. 

For he was now 





interest 





grown famous by his po- 
writings of various kinds, and held 
}in great faver and esteem, by those who 
| bad power to dispose of 
| the state. 


all preferments in 
It is in vain to dissemble his en- 
| gaging with a party combined in the destruc- 
tion of our church and monarchy. Yet, leay- 


jing the jusiification of a 


misguided sincerity 
I presume 
to observe in his favor, that his zee ul, dis- 


tempered and furious as it was, does not ap- 


| to be debated in the schgols, mMiay 





without a wife to the year 1643; when he 


pear to have been inspired by self-interest 


sertion provoked him both to write several * 
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ed views? For it is affirmed, that though he 
lived always in a frugal retirement, and be- 
fore his death had disposed of his library 
(which we may suppose to have been a va- 
luable collection) he left no more than fil- 
teen hundred pounds hehind him for the 
support of his family: and whoever considers 
the posts to which he was advanced, and 
the times in which he enjoyed them, will, 
I believe, confess he might have accumulat- 
eda much more plentiful fortune: in a dispas- 
sionate mind it. will not require any extra- 
ordinary measure of candour to conclude, 
that though he abode in the heritage of op- 
pressors, and the spoils of his country lay 
at his fect, neither his conscience nor his 
honor, could stoop to gather them. 

A commission to constitute him adjutant 
general to sir William Waller was promis- 
ed; but soon superseded by Waller’s being 
laid aside, when his masters thought it pre- 
per to new-model their army. However, the 
keenness of his pen had so effectually re- 
commended him to Cromwell’s estecm, 


that when he took the reins of government } 


into his own hand, he advanced him to be 
Latin secretary, both to himself and the 


parliament: the former of these preferments || 


he enjoyed both under the usurper and his 
son: the other until king Chares II. was 
restored. For some time he had an apartment 
for his family in Whitehall; but his health 
requiring a freer accession of air, he was 
obliged to remove from thence to lodgings 
which opened into St. James’ park. Not long 
after his settlement there, his wife died in 
child bed; and much about the time of her 
death, a gutta serena, which had for several 
years been gradually encreasing, totally 
extinguished his sight. In this melancholy 
condition he was easily prevailed with to 
think of taking another wife; who was Ca- 
tharine the daughter of captain Woodcock 
of Hackney: and she too, in less than a year 
after their marriage, died in the same un- 
fortunate manner as the former had done; 
and in his twenty third sonnet he does ho- 
nor to her memory. 

These private calamities were much 
heightened by the different figure he was 
likely to make. in the new scene of affairs, 
which was going to be acted in the state. 
For, all things now conspiring to promote 
the king’s restoration, he was too conscious 
of his own activity during the usurpation, to 
expect any favor from the crown; and 
therefore he prudently absconded till the 
act of oblivion was published; by which he 
was only rendered incapable of bearing any 
office in the nation. Many had a very just 
esteem of his admirable parts and learning, 
who detested his principles, by whose in- 


tercession his pardon passed the seals; and 
I wish the laws of civil hfstory could have 
extended the benefit of that oblivion to the 
memory of his guilt, which was indulged to 
his person! wé ¢tanti fucinoris immanitas aut 
extitisse, aut non vindicata fuisse, videature. 

Having thus gained a full protection from 
the government, (which was in truth more 
than he could have reasonably hoped) he 
appeared as much in public as he formerly 
used to do; and employing his friend Dr. 
Paget to make choice of a third consort, on 
his recommendation he married Elizabeth 
ithe daughter of Mr. Minstral, a Cheshire 
‘gentleman, by whom he had no issue. Three 
daughters by his first wife were then living; 
‘the two elder of whom are said to have 





been very serviceable to him in his studies. 
; For, having been instructed to pronounce 
| not only the modern, but also the Latin, 
| Greek, and Hebrew languages; they read 
jin their respective originals whatever au- 
| thors he wanted to consult; though they un- 
| derstood none but their mother tongue. This 





employment, however, was too unpleasant 
to be continued for any longer process of 
time, and therefore he dismissed them to 
receive an education more agreeabie to their 
sex and temper. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
For the Repertory. 

* Exploded fancies that in vain deceive 
While the mind nauseates what she can’t believe.” 

I have just met with a modern work upon 
moral science written by Farsyth of Edin- 
‘burgh, which is in many respects novel 
| singular and interesting; the reviewers | 
‘observe seem to have found some diffi- 
culty in forming a judgment upon its merit 
or demerit; they say it is sensibly written 
and isa pretty thing, but as it is not altogether 
| correspondent with what they must sup- 
port as the only orthodox faith, that of 
their national church, there must of course 
be some hesitation in forming an opinion, least 
it should receive unsound eulogy. Libraries 
have been swelled with the multitude of 
volumes which writers have issued upon 
the world to teach mankind the proper 
| application of his intellectual faculties and 
the ultimate object of his existance. Many 
smile at such exertions as frivolous and un- 
worthy of notice, trusting to their own pas- 
sions and reason to convey them properly 
through life; but when we see them vary so 
frequently in their judgment of what is the 
proper object of pursuit in this life, or what 
is as frequent seeming by their conduct to 
care nothing at all about it, we feel convinc- 
ed that moral science and metaphysics are of 
vast importance to mankind if they can teach 
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them that regulation of the human character 
which is most rational and best corresponds 
with our ideas of the dignity of our hature. 
Now nearly all writers have agreed in direct- 
ing us to practice that conduct which shall 
afford us the greatest portion of happiness; 
but our author under consideration contends 
there is no such thing as happiness to be 
obtained in this world, and that the only and 
ultimate object of our existence is to im- 
prove, to strengthen and constantly exalt 
the intellectual faculty; he contends that 
men who have sought happiness by the in- 
dulgence of passions, by descipline and piety 
and in every other way have all been disap- 
pointed; to prove this he mentions the book 
of Job, his sufferings, the writings of Dr. 
Johnson, kc. The only evidence upon which 
our belief in a future existence rests, he 
says, depends upon the perpetual suscepti- 
bility of the human mind to improvement, 
its constant thirst for knowledge and gradual 
advancement towards perfection without a 
possibility of arriving at it in this life; but 
this was long ago offered as a powerful 
argument of the soul’s immortality by the 
celebrated Addison, though our author takes 
no notice of it as original with that writer, 
he believes those persons who pay no atten- 
tion to the improvement of the mind and 
are possessed of weak capacities, from their 
resemblance to the brute creation, like them 
with their departure from this theatre of 
existence, are lost in eternal oblivion: this 
to the great mass of mankind is a very un- 
pleasant and unsatisfactory doctrine. It is 
indeed singular that philosophers in their 
reasonings should be se ready to reject the 
coinfortable doctrine of the christian faith, 
upon which all capacities can rest, from the 
most consummate evidence of its truth with 
the fullest assurance of a future reward for 
a virtuous life. Men reject miracles and facts 
established by them because they say they 
do not understand them, they are opposed 
to their reason: cannot the Deity execute 
uny thing out of the course of nature to an- 
swer best his wise purposes? must we be- 
lieve nothing but what we can fully under- 
stand and reconcile with our feeble reason- 
ing powers? What do we understand? We 
know not how we exist; we cannot compre- 
hend nor never shall, how the animal fluids 
are secreted and prepared from one homo- 
genious mass; how the body is supported 
and nutrition effected is perfectly unintelli- 
gible to us. We know that an impression 
upon the organ of sight produces vision, and 
the science of optics is perfectly intelligible 
to us. The object is painted upon the retina 
and we perceive its form: and what is this 





principle of perception, this intellect? We 
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know nothing about it. Men err much from 
reasoning from analogy; they draw conclu- 
sions upon things they do not and cannot 
understand from certain data and preinises 
with which they are familiar and which are 
easily understood. To prove this erroncous 
I need only mention as an illustration that 
astronomers have proved the moon to have 
no atmosphere; then from our knowledge 
of the animal economy we might from anal- 
ogy immediately conclude she cannot be 
inhabited, as respiration and the atmosphere 
are assential to animal life. But is it not pos- 
sible for Omnipotence to adapt in a thousand 
ways, human beings to enjoy life in the ful- 
lest perfection without respiration? We can 
have no idea of it from analogy, but we can 
readily believe it possible: 

“Let no presuming impious railer tax Creative 

Wisdom,” 
“ As if ought was made in vain, or not for admira- 
ble ends.” 

Presumptive intellect would seem unwil- 
ling to acknowledge ignorance of any thing, 
which relates to the human mind; but hu- 
mility will teach us to remain in patient 
hope for a state in which the soul shail be 
fitted to receive a continual accession of that 
wisdom in afuture existance where felicity 
shall crown every effort in its progress to 
perfection. “ Eye hath not seen nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive 
those things which God hath in store for 
them that serve him.” CENSOR. 

—+ 
For the Repertory. 
It would be pleasing to some of the readers 


ef the Repertory, to find its columns more 
frequently made a vehicle for essays upon 


scientifical and philosophical subjects; what | 
numbers of young gentlemen of leisure are | 
there, that could give it a double interest by | 


their labors? but this labor is the dreadful 


enemy; why stupidly kill ourselves, say they, | 


with literary exertions when there is no com- 


pulsion, who will thank us! we have been | 
sedulously toiling for years by the command 
s 


of our parents and tutors, and that is enough; 


now let us begin to enjoy the world and | 


leave the rugged and disgusting paths of 
science. Thus resolved do many young 
men, possessed of strong powers of mind, 
join in with baneful and malignant com- 


pany; forget the seeds of future usefulness | 


that were just carefully sown at some semi- 
nary, and now run into the practice of every 
vice, and the indulgence of every passion that 
can subvert the human character, and irra- 
dicate for ever every incentive to noble and 
worthy action. How often have I seen this 
exemplified, yea,.in genius and talents of 
the first magnitude, that might by proper 
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application have done honor to our nature; 
what would that individual deserve of a na- 
tion or rather of his Maker, who should by 
some unthought of Herculean energy, seize 
the attention of such deluded mortals, and 
engage them in pursuits worthy of them- 
selves, and honorable to a community. But 
I write in chimerical wildness, we can 
dream of no such potency; to their own in- 
clination, to their “free agency,” we must 
leave them; they have volumes upon yo- 
lumes, with all the intellectual labors that 
the most gigantic mind can ask to rouse 
them into action. What then remains to be 
done: 

There are not wanting no ities in the 
field of sience, to claim the accention of the 
| youthful student. There are the experi- 
| ments of Davy, and a number of other 
| chymical philosophers, who are every day 
| 














unfolding some new and useful fact in this 
| departinent of science, and who is not in- 
‘terested in every acquisition to our know- 
‘ledge of nature’ who is not charmed with 
levery intelligence he receives, of the rich 
economy in the great laboratory of creation? 
| who can view them in one instance without 
| feeling a glow of gratitude to the omnipo- 





tent Author, whose omniscience and benifi- 
| cence is felt stronger and stronger, as the 
/mind becomes acquainted with his works, 
and feels the magnitude of his power. But 
to return to professor Davy, we must ob- 
serve, that should his labors be continued 
and his experiments unattended with fal- 
lacy, the science of chymistry, (the aspect 
of which is already changed) must receive a 
| total renovation. By that most energetic 
jagent of analysis the Galvaic fluid, the 
elements of water have been separated, 
metals obtained from alkalies, earths, Kc. 
| where they were never suspected, and a 
| variety of substances, both fluid and solid, 
subjected to decomposition. When we sce 





this, we can but feel an ardent wish that 
| such a powerful, such an astonishing agent 
| should be better understood. Its use and 
|| importance in the phenomena of nature, 





rests much in obscurity; should it with 
electricity (for their identity is clearly prov- 
ed,) receive that attention which their seem- 
ing importance demand, their application to 
| the arts, to medicine, &c. will in all proba- 
bility prove singuiarly useful, and mark a 
splendid erain the annals of science and phi- 
losopby. I should be much gratified to find 
this subject and chymistry in general, claim 
the attention of some of the correspondents 





lished some speculations, remains much in 
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for this paper. There is the subject of | 
acidity claiming attention, upon which the | 
professor in this university has just pub- | 














; Ohce in ay conipaby, was reG 


statu quo. He supposes hydrogen to be a 
cause or as much a ‘sine gua non’ of acidity 
as oxygen, yet as there are acids in which 
neither oxygen or hydrogen can be detected, 
or not both united, we are about as much in 
the vocative as we were before, and admit- 
ing hydrogen as another cause of acidity 
unless it can always be proved to be present 
in an acid, it gives us little or no illustra- 


tion upon the subject. We want facts and. 


experiments upon this. 

Is not the presence of oxygen, in different 
proportions, the cause of that variety of 
colors which we discover in the various 
objects of nature? and does not the different 
colors produced by the dyers, depend upon 
the affinity which the different coloring 


matters have for oxygen? light has a great — 


affinity for oxygen, hence we may infer the 


| change of colors, which so frequently oc- 


curs by exposing cloths to the sun or light. 

Is there not reason to suppose oxygen, 
the electric fluid, galvanism, &e. are all one 
and the same principle under different forms 
or differently modified? We know that the 


|atmosphere is composed of oxygen and 


nitrogen, and we know that from the air 
composed of these, we can at any time ob- 
tain the electric fluid; it would appear then 
it must exist in these gasses as a part of the 
atmosphere. The electric fluid will excite 
combustion, oxygen is essential to it. The 
electric fluid will increase the growth of 
vegetables, so will oxygen; they both have a 
highly stimulating effect upon the animal 
system. If a man could be insulated in a 
jar charged positively with the electric fluid, 
would he not be as highly stimulated and 
live as long as ina jar filled with oxygen 
pas! 

It requires, it is true, very different means 
to accumulate these fluids, and the one mav 
be retained over water and in substances 


| through which the other would soon escape 


by its conducting property; but this does not 
prove them different agents, they may still 
be the same principle in different combina- 
tions which change their properties, and the 
phenomena attending thein. It has often been 
aquery when exciting the cleciric machine, 
what is the nature of this fluid, what is its 
use! When 


and inquisitive philosophy solve the 


source and whit is its will busy 


question. 
N. 
ncaa 
For the Reportory, 
ANECDOTIANA.,. 
No. X. 
Communicated by Valerian. 
CARDS. 
*. Dod a minister of the gospel, bem: 
juested to en- 
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———— t 
gage in a game at whist, when he arose 
and uncovered his head. The company in- 
quired in astonishment what he was going 


to do. © To crave God’s blessing,” he repli- |-make a little soup. “ Tis true,” said he, 


ed.'They returned, “ we never ask a blessing 
on these occasions.” “ Then,” answered the 
christian, “ J never engage in any thing that 
I cannot ask Gods blessing on.” 
Mr. Romaine was once addressed by a 
-Jady, who expressed herself much pleased 
with his discourses, and who told him she 
could comply with his doctrine and give up 
every thing but cards. “ You think you could 
not be happy without them?” said he. “ No | 
sir, I know I could not,” replied she. 
Then madam,” returned Mr. R. “« They 
are your god, and they must save you!” This 
terrible and just rebuke is said to have 
issued in her conversion. 
READING SERMONS. 

Mr. H. having heard Dr. M. 
preach, the doctor afterwards inquired 
how he liked his sermon. “ Why sir,” replied 
Mr. H 
these twenty years!” The Doctor looked 
eonfused and asionished. “ Upon that shelf,” 
proceed Mr. H. 9% You will find it ver- 
batim!” Mr. H. was, unfortunately for 
the Dr. a Bookseller! a dangerous hearer 
for a dealer in old sermons. 

As Mr. was reading a discoure, in- 
tended to excite his hearers to gratitude for 
an interval of fine weather, the rain was 
continually descending in torrents from the 
bursting clouds. 

A minister having found a sermon written 
by some person, years before, during a 
flague, read it one Sabbath morning to 
his congregation. Towards the close, hav- 
ing very severely reproved vice, he added, 
for these vices it is that God has visited you 




















and your families with that cruel scourge 
the plague, which is now spreading every 
where in this town! Upon this all the peo- 
ple were so terrified and astonished, that 
the chicf magistrate was obliged to go to 
the pulpit, and ask him, “ for God’s sake sir, 
hardon the interruption, and inform me where 
the filague is, that I may endeavor to pre- 
vent its further spreading!” The preacher 
teplied, “ The plague, sir? I know nothing 
about the plague, whether ié is in the town or 
not it isin my homily!” 
AVARICE. 
** O! cursed lust of gold! when for thy sake, 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starved inthis then damned in that to come!” 
BLAIR. 
Mr. Ostervaid, a well known banker, died 
in Paris, December 1790, actually of want, 
though he possessed a fortune of 125,000 


, “I have liked it and admired it | pence a time; but the barber telling him 


But avarice starved him. Within a few days 
of his death, no importunities could prevail 
upon him to buy a few pounds of meat, to 


“ T should like the soup, but I have no appe- 
tite for the meat; what then is to become of 
that?” At this time he had round his neck 
a bag containing 800 assignats of 1000 livers 
each!! At his outset in life, he drank a pint 
of beer which served him for supper, every 
night at a house much frequented, from 
which he carried home all the bottle corks 
he could come at: of these, in the course 
of eight years, he collected as many as sold 
for 12 Louis dors, a sum that laid the foun- 
dation of his future fortune. 

Mr. Vandille of Paris, remarkable for his 
avaricious disposition and immense riches,lost 
lis life by his parsimony. Having contracted a 
severe fever, for the first time he sent for a 
surgeon to bleed him, who asking half a livre 
was dismissed. He then sent for a barber 
who undertook to open a vein for three 


| that he must be blooded three times, he ask- 
ed what quantity of blood he must take at 
once. “* About eight ounces,” answered the 
barber. “ That will be nine pence—to much, 
too much!” says the miser, “ I have deter- 
mined upon a cheaper method; take as much 
at once as you intended to take at three 
times, and that will save six pence!:” This 
being done, he died in a few days, leaving 
all his vast treasure to the king, whom he 
had made his sole heir. “ Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast pro- 
vided?” 
CHARITY. 

It was a common saying of Julius Cesar, 
“ that no music was so charming in his ears 
as the requests of his friends, and the sup- 
plication of those in want of his assistance.” 
It would be well for many who profess to be 
christians, did they imitate more closely this 
pagan. 

A merchant, having lost by one ship- 
wreck to the value of one thousand five 
uundred pounds sterling, ordered his clerk 
to distribute one hundred pound among poor 
ministers and people; observing, that if his 
lortune was going by one thousand five hun- 
dred pounds at a lugp, it was time to make 
sure of some part before it was all gone. 

A gentleman, when at the point of death, 
was asked by his presumptive heir, where 
his fortune was, he replied, “ That it was.in 
the pockets of the indegent!”” What a consola- 
tory reflection in a dying hour! 

+ ee 


We see more when others converse among 





pounds sterling and left it all at his death. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXVIL 

But thou! O Hope! with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure! 

Still it whispered promis’d pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 

COLLINS. 

The following number having been acci- 
dentally mislaid since the latter end of the 
past summer, I now beg leave to present to 
our readers: it appears to be the production 
of a person who had suffered himself to fall 
into a dangerous despondence, which might, 
and would eventually have led him to ruin, 
had he not been awakened from his lethargy 
by the reviving accents of celestial hope. 
The termination of his narrative will prove 
the success of his exertions, and will I flatter 
myself be an incitement to others to pursue 
the same path which has extricated him 
from his unhappiness. 


“ The other day, from the pleasantness of 
the weather and the misery of my own reflec- 
tions, I was induced to wander on the ro- 
mantic, but to me the melancholy borders 
of the Schuylkill. The sun had just attained 
his meridian height and his heat being rather 
oppressive I retired to a delightful arbor, 
which, being formed in the sportfulness of 
nature, was unstinted by vitiated taste and 
unrestrained by the regularity of art. It was 
hung round with the most lovely flowers 
and paved with moss covered rocks. In it 
I felt my soul elevated above the world, and 
in the height of a happiness to which I had 
long been a stranger, fell unconsciously into 
a deep slumber. The fairy train of tancy, 
unafirighted by the magic wand of Morpheus, 
danced through my brain in lively succes- 
sion and in their sportive wildness thus de- 
ceived me. 

I thought the leaves of life had been turn- 
ed over to their commencing page; I wasan 
infant, and I was happy; year roilcd after year 
till arrived at seventeen 1 began the project 
of my future life; I prosecuted it, and my 





twenty fifth year saw mea favorite of for- 
tune and in possession of an amiable, an 
almost angelic wife; the cherubs of affection 
lisped by our knees, and the soft murmur- 
ings of jove had luiled us into tranquil se- 
curity. In these golden moments of unsus- 
pecting bliss we were assailed by misfor- 
tunes which we supposed as unmerited as 
they were severe; but we had yet enough 
left to support us in an humble sphere by 
the exercise of moderate labor, we retired 
from the expense (which we were now no 
longer able to bear) and the confusion of 
the city, and in asmall house at a short dis- 
tauce fron. it, surrounded by o few acres, 





themselves than when they.epeak to us. 


sought to forget our former affluence; we 
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did so, or at least we were no less happy 
than when we enjoyed it. But, still unsati- 
ated, our foe persecuted us even here, 
and the sure attendant of unremitted misfor- 
tune, poverty stared into our cottage, and 
the smiling troop of pleasure deserted us, 
we mourned in affliction, and sighed in the 
bitterness of our hearts. We reproached our- 
selves, we almost reproached heaven, we 
were wretched without consolation, without 
friends; for who is he that befriends the 
poor? who is he that seeks the miseries of 
others to alleviate them? who is he that will 
share his food with the hungry, his raiment 
with the naked, his riches with the needy? 
ask the unfortunate and they shall answer | 
thee. My dream had now brought me up 
to my present situation. In the height of 
my wretchedness, and the last stage of my 
despair, methought the heavens of a sudden 
grew bright and the velvet curtained clouds || 
canopied over my head, when there appear- 
ed descending as on the wing of-impaticnce, 
a sylph like form; she was decked with sim- 
plicity, her countenance was mild, her eye 
animated but modest, her every feature 
faultlessly elegant and her auburn hair un- }, 
bound, floated on the zephys that were pas- || 
sing by. She stood upon the clouds with 
her face raised towards heaven; she remain- |; 











scending to the earth she advanced towards 
me with a step of firmness, and a smile of, 
composure; she took my hand with the, 
familiarity of friendship, and addressed me 
to the following effect. 

«“ Man of sorrow,” said she, “ the bloom | 
of youth seems fading on thy check, the | 
wrinkles of care have already furrowed thy 
brow, and thy countenance bespeaks the 
affliction of a feeling heart. But, man of sor- 
sow, be not dismayed; although the golden 
sun of fortune does not now illumine .thy | 
passage through the mysterious windings of | 
this world, do not despair, it may not yet, 
have arisen unto thee, that which thou hast 
already taken for it was perhaps but a de-) 
ceitful meteor, and happiness may yet be | 
thine; wake from thy sleep of drowsy melan- | 
choly and strive to banish gloomy recollec- | 
tions and unwelcome fears, spend not thy | 
time in useless complainings, nor waste the | 
vigor of thy manhood in the habitation of 
sloth, she will lead thee unto miserics from | 
whence thou mayest never be able to return. 
Thy lot is but the common lot of man; ’tis | 
true they are not all poor like thee, but few | 
are the visages that are cheered with content. 
Strive then to deliver thyself from thy pain- 
ful situation and let thy exertions be con- 
tinual: but recollect that thou considerest 
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it knows of no alloy, sorrow flies before it, 
and the threatening mien of fate is disarmed 
by my single remembrance of halfits power, 
therefore as thou valuest thy own life cher- 
ish me, and I will not be parsimonious of my 
favors. My name is /ofie.” 

Thus having spoken the smiling seraph 
disappeared. Lost in amazement at the unac- 
countable kindness, and sudden departure 
of my heavenly guest, I gazed around in 
search of her again, her form had faded 
from my eyes but its image was engraven 
on my heart, and as I saw the azure clouds, 
seemingly unwilling to shut her from the 
earth, rolling voluminous to close the open- 
ing they had given her to regain that place 
to which her most delightful counsels tend, 
I inhaled the inspiring odor that her breath 
had left upon the air and her reanimating 
influence was transfused into all my senses. 


I cherished her remembrance and grew rich; |! 
| uncontaminated pleasure attended me, and | 
I found my wife, my infants and myself in | 


the midst of a more divine happiness than 
we had ever before been in possession of; 
and too much overjoyed at the sudden alter- 
ation of my fate, I awoke. 

Wherefore, said I (yet in the ecstacy of my 


| joy) did I despair? can it be, that this angel 
has deceived me? no! her account of my past 

| life was correct, and may her predictions of 
' ’ ? 


my future days be also true? I arose from the 


bank on which I had been so long in such 
enchanting converse, tue scales of error had 
fallen from my eyes; and convinced of my for- 
mer folly, I hasted to that home on which I 
had so often looked upon with sensations of 
horror: I hastened to it with pleasure. The tu- 
mult in my bosom of struggling resolution 
and trembling distrust, was at length appcas- 
ed, and though I cannot say that I ever ex- 
pect to arrive at that eminence in the wor'ld | 


on which I was once placed, yet I have the 


comfortable certainty of being able to pro- | 


/ cure a sustenance for my family during my 


life and to leave sheiter for them when 1} 


| shall be no more; for, 

} ** Man wants but little her below 

“ Nor wants that little long.” 

| see”? 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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No. NII. 
Oft have I mark'd as pensively [ stray’d, 
| In the vicinity of Schuylkill’s stream, 
A modest mansion shelter’d from the rays, 
The sun meridian glances ’thwart the earth, 
By poplars tall; which, e’er the chilling frosts 
Of hoary winter scatter’d o’er the plains 
The wither’d leaves, were crown’d with foliage 
green; 








my remembrance thy dearest treasure, for 


The tender ivy round their branches twined, 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. || 
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And bowers of woodbine form’d a fairy scene 
So sweetly rural, that it seem’d the famed 
Archadia of yore, where shepherds breath'd, 
In tuneful strains, the music of their pipes. 
At evening’s tranquil hour I’ve often sat, 
On yon sod seat, now veil’d in robes of snow, 
And listen’d to the murmurs of the brook, 
| That rolis transparent o’er the pebbled base, 
| Until the village clock proclaim’d the hour 

Of midnight. The tones as they reecho'd 
Through the groves, broke the frail thread 
Of wakeful fancy’s dream, dispell’d the gay, 
And oh! too fond, delusive chimeras, 
My wandering thoughts indulged—joys vain); 

plann’d. 

Here too with Cowper I have silent laid, 
*Neath yon old oak that overhangs the stream, 
And time and objects pass’d unheeded by. 
I love that bard—his muse so richly fraught 
With the bright gems of elegance and strengtii, 
Is yet so feeling, pensive, and refined, 
| Talmost doubt th’ existence of a man 
|| Who could unite such talents in one mind. 
I could not read of his tame fav’rite hare, 
But ever and anon the silent tear 
Would gush and moisten the insensate page 
Peace to the mem’ry of departed worth! 
Be the cold tomb that holds his sacred dusi 
Forever cherish’d by the warmest beams 
The summer sun imparts to cheer mankind! 
Beneath that roof Adclbert peaceful dwells 
With four companions who coequal share 











His love attentive, they his sisters fond 

In early life deprived by nature’s God, 

Of love parental and its fost’ring care, 

The sisters cherish’d with maternal fondness 
Their younger brother, who an infant was 
When left an orphan; as he grew in years, 


They mark’d with joy each dawning virtuous trait, 
And careful strove to banish from his heart 

Each erring thought; that virtue might have space 
To bloom and sway the sceptre of his breast. 
They taught him pity, that he might relieve 

With modest bounty, not that ostentation 
Which reigns too often in the heart of man, 
His fellow beings wretched and in want. 
They taught him to accord his gifts to each, 
| Proportionably as cach did merit, 
Lest being lavish to unworth objects, 
|| Ile should deprive the worthy of their due; 

kt ne’er to cease though he should frequent view 
That bounty misapplied—his charity. 





And bade him show to all mankind that mercy 
Which he, when summon’d to the awful bar, 

On that dread day, when God shall judge the world, 
And issue his omnipotent awards 


} 


b 
Should then imp 


ore of his Creator’s justice. 

And if they were successless in their task, 

| The soil they cultivated was yet rrateful; 
And for themselves they treasured up a store, 

Of fervant love within his youthful heart, 

| That it will ne’er but with his life decay, 
They still reside together, and he strives 

| With gratitude and fondness to repay 

Their anxious care and tenderness to him. 


ST. ORME. 


— 
Yor the Repertory. 
THE MIDNIGHT WANDERER. 
Hark! the distant thunder rolling, 
While the tempest howls afar, 
And the midnight wand’rer strolling, 
Gqided by no glimmering star, 
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O’cr the mountain’s top he rambles, 
In the valley low descends, 

Nought around but thorns and brambles; 
Far away from home and friends. 

No melodious sonester chirping, 
All is still and silent round, 

Save the frightful ow] whose shricking, 
Makes the hollow wood resound. 

No feint twinklings of a taper, 
Issuing from a friendly dome, 

i'o revive the weary wand’rer, 


‘Yravelling from his native home. 


vr 


While the storm is still increasing, 
No kind host unfolds his door, 
And the fiercer north wind beating, 

Howl around him but the more. 
Now the wand’rer looks for morning, 

As he trudges o’er the plain, 
\iews with joy the distant dawning, 
Onward moves and looks again. 





As the gloom of night disperses, 
Op’ning day at length appears, 
And the sky serene discloses, 
And the weary wand’rer cheers 
Nature all around is blooming, 
All is pleasing to the sight, 
Verdant fields and trees perfuming, 
Give new pleasure and delight. 
HERMINIUsS 


aii 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 
Breathe again with thy flute the enrapturing num- | 
bers! 

They remind me of melody pensively dear, 

That awaken’d each feeling from apathy’s slumbers | 
And told it that sou! thrilling music was near. 
‘They recal the loved ycars when so thoughtlessly 

roving, 
Soon as Phebus the gates of the east should unbar, 
And peep from the hills and the darkness removing, 
I stray’d on the banks of the Schuylkill afar. 


With my gun on my shoulder I rambfed each 
morning, 
And wandered the rocks and the green woods 
amony,; 
With blue bells my hat and my game bag adorning, 
While the rock and the green woods reechoed 
my song; 
And at eve when the soft beams of moonlight were | 
playing | 
On the stream’s tranquil breast, and the grot’s | 
shining spar; 
On the wave’s glassy surface my little skiff laying, 
J sung while the cataract murmur’d «far. 








Then care to my light bounding heart wasa stranger, | 
The joys of to day I imagin’d to morrow 
Would blossom as freshly—that naught could en-| 
danger ! 

i| 


But Hed are those dreams and the chiil heavy pres- || 
sure ; 


My bliss, or its dawn be enshrouded in sorrow. 


Of time which with structures of men is at war, || 

Has ruined the scenes of my innocent pleasure, | 

But the stream of old Schuylkill st:ll swells from i 
afar. 

The ivy grown roof of my fore father’s dwelling, 

Which long had descended from tather to son, | 


a 


And whcre the fain giow of existence first welling || 
My bosom—there from it it’s first sigh was won. 
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Has fall’n to decay—and the rose scented bower, 
Where we've sat by the light of the-evening star, 
With weeds is o’ergrown and the nightshades rank 
flower, 
But the Schuy!kill still wafts its white fuam from afar. 


Adieu, sweetest scenes, yc exist now no longer, 
Save when memory rescues from ruin your groves, 
But each tint as it glows makes the retrospect 
stronger, 
And embiters the membrance it feeling loves. 
Adieu for the spot where my infancy flourish’d, 
Now shrouded in glooms which its loveliness mar, 
But e’er shall it be by fond memory nourish’d 
While I breathe—and the stream too that rolls 
from afar. MONTALDO. 
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For the Repertory. 


SATIRE No. V. BY WALTER WIGGLE 


| Since time has not yet dared to alter, 


The blooming phiz of modest Walter; 

Nor wrinkles yet usurp’d that face, 

Once the wreath’d throne of smiling grace, 

Some beings of the female sex, 5 
Who oft his peaceful temper vex, 

And call him oft a lovely beau, 

Determined a few nights ago 

(For their convenience, that was all,) 

To take poor Walter to a ball; 10 
They thought beneath his giant arm, 

They were protected from all harm; 

And proudly disregarded both 

The dasher’s laugh and drunkard’s oath; 

But I the nonsense will not tell, 15 
How Jane ha! ha’d! when Sally fell; 

Nor how Miss Sarah raged and flouted, 

Nor any thing at all about it, 

But quick procecd, and set before ye 

The lustrous subject of my story. 20 
The ball room enter’d, we behold 

The glitt’ring chain all gilt with gold, 

And topus seals of vast dimension, 

Would sometimes steal enraged attention; 

The bauble sparkling in the breast, 25 
Of the weak fopling’s gaudy vest, 

With many a glaring thing beside, 

Serve to expose their coxcomb pride. 

But now the ladies, charming creatures, 








{| 


| 


| 





Of graceful forms and lovely features, 30 | 


Like the vast sun’s expanded light, 

On my first motion struck my sight, 

I view’d their dress, their pumps, their spangles, 
Their frowning fun, their smiling wrangles, 
Thcir heaving breasts in gentle motion, 

As bashful zephyr moves the ocean, 

And love’s rich di’mond | could spy 

In each young maiden’s meaning eye. 

But things I could relate a million, 

Was I not stopp’d by yon cotillion; 40 
So my attention I mustturn, 

From teaching you myself to learn, 

And then to all the tale impart, 

‘To please the head and pain the heart;* 

But first the mirror I will place 45 
So as to show yon lady’s face, 

And change th’ unreal prospect still, 


oe) 
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| That you may view them all at will. 





And yet that plan upon review 

I’m very fearful to pursue, 50 
If young the reader, he will prize it, 

If he be aged, he’ll despise it; 


* To teach the head and mend the heart. Pore. 











So since for fame each poet sings, 
We’ll pass from shadows unto things, 
And as I write for young and old, 
Some shall be seen and some be told. 
The music strikes, and all advance 
Y’enjoy the pleasures of the dance: 
All did I say?—then I was wrong, 
For by yon fire I see a throng, 60 
Of minx-eyed rakes whose careful gazes 

Pursue the dance’s “ mystic mazes,” 

Now one exclaims, “ Jack, see you there. 

Yon little dear with golden hair, ' 

See you that eye she casts around, 65 
With sudden glances, yet profund, 
Observe her ruddy color’d lip, 

Their nectar how I long to sip' 

If any art that I possess, 

Ilowever practised to excess, 

Or modest praise, or vile palaver, 

Can aught avail, next dance Pll have her.” 


cr 
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ih ** She, ‘Tom?’ quoth one, * may my tongue blister, 


If many a time I hav’n’t kiss’d her.” 

* You kiss her! Jupiter and Juno! 7 
Its all a lie; that well you too know, 

There is not fairly, in good sooth, . 


5 


|, In half you say one word of truth.” 
! Call me a liar, John! by Jove, 


By Mars, by Neptune, and by love, 80 
The dirk, the buttons that I wear, 


, Most unreserved and firm I swear, 

| You shall comply with my demand sir, 
| And for your msolence shall answer; 

| Meet me to-morrow at a word, 

, Or now with pistol or with sword, 


Come sir, I beg that we retire: 

A midshipman be called a liar, 

And not resent the insult gave 

To Neptune’s trident, and the wave! 90 
Away with such a foolish notion, 

Remember I’m a child of ocean! 

Poor John all shiv’ring, push’d too hard on, 
Begg’d Tommy Bluster’s humble pardon. 


| So ends this strife, and divers others, 95 
| Of like disasters, noises, pothers, 


And many paltry accents smote us, 

Beneath a poet’s slightest notice. 

Thus some would quarrel, some would caper, 
Some come to blows, some end in vapor, 100 
Whilst I in this strange dwelling cast, 

Did nought but view things as they past; 

Till slow eleven’s drowsy hand, 

Put all the ladies at a stand. 

Now some young bloods began to boast 105 
Iiow some had won, and some had lost, 

How some had handsome partners gain’d 

And some were pleased, and some were pain’d, 
Some at the night’s adventure sad, 

And some were merry, some were mad; 110 
Then having curst, and swore, and fought, 

And foul disgrace upon them brought, 

And fill’d with clam’rous noise the hall, 

(O! shame for any public ball!) 

Unfearful of a ghost, or gypsy, ~ 115 
They stagger’d off what they call tipsy, 

I with my damsels went soon afier, 

Myself in thought, but they in laughter; 

And having told them of the shame, 

Aflix’d to every hero’s name, 190 
That had his skill display’d that night, 

fn vulgar phrases or in fight, 

And brought them home with gallant care, 

I sought my own and left,them there. 
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THE WOUNDED LARK. 


The sun had not yet tinged the sky, 
The fields were wet with dew; 

Aurora scarce unclosed her eye, 
The morning to renew! 


When from my silent couch I hied, 
T’ enjoy the fragrant scene: 

Where the pure rill’s meand’ring tide 
Divide the lively green. 


The lark his morning anthem sung, 
The meadows round were gay; 
His vocal lyre the sparrow strung, 
Perch’d on the bending spray. 


His clear bob-white the patridge too, 
Saluting thus the day, 

Forth from the distant thicket threw 
And join’d the early lay. 


I listen’d, thus reflection rose, 
That e’en while birds adore, 

Men, gracious God, thy praise opposed, 
And bid them sing no more! 


For from the fowler’s deadly gun, 
The fatal summons flies; 

The warbler’s pleasing task is done, 
He flutters and he dies! 


A shot, which struck the unconscious mark, 


With startled ear I heard; 
I turn’d and saw the flying lark, 
Who left one wounded bird! ’ 


Behind the little creature flew 
And struggled hard for life; 

But fell as now more near I drew, 
Still panting in the strife! 

The fatal marksman too drew near, 
* Give me the lark” I cried; 

He look’d—methought he wiped a tear, 
As faintly he replied: 

** Yes, gentle stranger, take the bird, 
And strive its life to save; 

Those looks too loudly have averred 
*T was wrong, the wound I gave!” 

From the damp ground I took the lark, 
Whom deathful struggles pain’d; 

Strove to revive the feeble spark 
Of life that yet remain’d! 

But, “ ah!” cried I, “ sweet bird no more 
Thy little throat shall sing; 

bi neck is torn; no more shalt svar, 

For shattered js thy wing!” 


Thy plumes grow dim, no pow’r of mine 
Assistance now can give; 

Can bid them with effulgence shine, 
Or native lustre live! 

Soon must thou quit this lab’ring breath, 
Thine eyes have lost their fire; 

And in the vapor cold of death, 
They shortly must expire! 

No deathless spirit from the skies, 
Doth in thy bosom lie; 

With thee, when thy poor bedy dies, 
The spirit too must die!” 

I spoke, the trembler’s breast was still, 
His flutiering pinions cease; 

» His body now all o "er grows chill; 

He dies and is at'peace! - 
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“ Dear youth,” Ecricd, who speechless stand, 
And view this lifeless bird; 

Reflection thy unfeeling hand, 
Might surely have deterred!” 

The self same God that fashion’d thee, 
From whom thy spirit came; 

Commanded this poor bird to be, 
And shaped his finer frame! 

His law forbids thee to destroy 
The life thou can’st not give; 

Go then, and henceforth, thouglitless boy, 
Let all his creatures live! 

Thy soul, though in the silent ground 
May sleep this lark so fair, 

{ Must, at thy death, in heaven be found, 

And stand a judgment there! 

VALERIAN. 


HISTORY OF THE 
COUNT OF CHATEAUBRIANT. 
From a Latin manuscript. 
(Concluded. ) 

In the mean time the unhappy Chateaubri- 
ant led a life of precarious solitude and com- 
plicated misery; the poor man with whom he 
lived was, by his fall, reduced to beggary, yet 
even wretched as he was he would share the 
hard earned meal with his master now grown 
his friend; he begged by day and returned 
to his master by night with his scant sub- 
sistence. In this state of anxicty and distress 
our soldier toiled on for two years, avoiding 
day light as a certain means of being dis- 
covered, and he well knew the torturs that 
were prepared for him if found out; but life 


| wife entirely another’s, his fortune gone, 
| himself and his family stigmatized as trai- 
tors, and all the world up in arms to receive 
him wherever he should be known; in short, 


where he found only one instance of truth 
and honor. Unsheating his sword therefore, 
and sitting down at a table before he exe- 
cuted his fatal purpose, he wrote his faithless 
countess the following letter; which as it is 
accounted by some a fine instance of true 
pathetic simplicity, this indu 





in order to introduce it with propriety. 
Madam, 

This letter will probably find you in the 
arms of his majesty revelling in pleasure, 
and looking passionately upon him with 
, those eyes that once looked kindly vpon me; 
I remember the day we were married you 
said you loved me; succeeding days no way 
diminished our affection; our litte daughter 
too was pleasing, you seemed to love the 
pretty innocent; but she is dead and has left 
me. Ungrateful, false, barbarous woman! 
how could you involve us all thus in wretch- 
edness? how could you hang on that neck, 








or kiss those lips, which you intended to 
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betray? how can you now indulge every lux- 
ury, and torture invention for new pleasures, 
while your husband is starving, while he is 
a wretched vagabond without a friend upon 
earth to comfort or assist him? your pardon, 
old Nevers is‘stiil faithful, he stays by me 
while you have abandoned me. And yet you 
had no cause to leave me thus. T loved you, 
| you know I loved you, and you were indced 
| charming; the first week of our marriage how 
many kind things did you say! you whisper- 
ed your satisfaction in such accents, I hear 
the charming sounds this very 
Wretched creature! how can you live after 
having used me so inhumanly? My family 
is as good and older 


moment, 


than the king’s, my 


life could bestow, my person too was said 
to excel, and in nothing have I been re- 
puted a fool, but in the excess of my passion 
for you. My happiness here, and my salva- 
tion hereafter are quite destroyed; suicide 
is dreadful, yet I’m resolved and I will face 
it all. Sure my God will not use me like 
mankind, sure he will have pity upon me. 
Yes, he that made me will have pity on me, 
and take me from this miserable world to 
his bosom. Pardon, pardon, pardon, O my 
Saviour! see my pangs and pity my infirmi- 
ties. Thou vile wretch! behold to what thou 
hast brought me, 





from hopes of heaven 


| down to hell you have sunk me; my fame, my 





| at last grew painful to him, he now saw his | 


he was resolved to die, and to leave a world |} 


. | 
ced me to give | 
a eS. i} 
the preceding story, altered from Vanillas, | 





| loyalty, my family are at once destroyed, my 
ancestors will disown their base descendant, 
|; and my very countrymen hasten to blot me 
from remembrance. And yet I cannot hate, 
my heart is respontlenc only to softer affec- 
tions. Dear soft O for 
one tender embrace at parting! O for one 


} 


deluded exce mune 


of those soft languishing looks, you every 
hour lavish on the king, which in justice are 
my own! for all the hours of happiness ! have 





| received from thee receive this my last ac- 
| knowledgement. I shall soon be dead, at least 
| remember your poor husband with pity; 
while all mankind accuse my pride and my 
| temerity, at least do you speak a kind word 
methinks I would not have 
person of our noble family and 
only one that has disgraced it. 


' 


| in my favor, for 
1 the last 


i name the 


caliph of the race of the Abassideg, suffered 
death (with all his family, to the amount of 
| forty persons,) by order of the tyrant, for 
pursuing the 


I CHATLEAUBRIANT. 

i} oaliittieiaiches 

| 2 aordinary instance of Gratitude. 
Giaffer, the Barmecide, or son of Barmec, 

ou and favorite of Aaron Raschid, fifth 

| ¢ 

| 


dictates of nature, contrary 
to an unjust order: being beloved by the 
people for the benevolence of his adminis- 


tration, his death was long lamented. 
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fortune procured us every real happiness 
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‘ Aaron, offended by the lamentations oi 
the people, forbade, under pain of death, the 
name of the vizier to be mentioned. An 
aged man, however, braving the edict, dared 
to recite, even at the palace gate, verses in 
praise of the Barmecide. When brought into 
the presence of the sultan for this offence, 
he inquired sternly the motives of his pre- 
sumption. * Gratitude,’ replied the prisoner; 
‘Giafler was my benefactor.” The caliph 
appeared struck, and virtue, fur amoment, 
revived in his heart. ‘I will, said he, 
‘henceforth be thy benefactor; substitute 


my name for that of the vizier. Having thus | 


said, he presented to the old man a superb 
cup of pure gold. ¢ Oh, Giaffer,’ exclaimed 
the man, ‘it is still to ‘Ace I am indebted, 
even for this; though thou art now no more, 
~ IT yet receive thy benefaction; how shall I be 

made to forget thee!’ 

— 
Remarkable anecdote relating to the impeach- 
ment of Lord Danby. 

In the reign of Charles II, the lord trea- 
surer Danby was impeached by the commons 
of England of high treason, and other mis- 
demeanors. Previous to the examination of 

_ the earl, at the bar of the upper house, 
Buckingham had cajoled several peers who 
were in the treasurer’s interest; and, among 
the rest, had assailed on his weak side the 
Welch earl of Canarvon. On the day of the 
trial, the duke invited the last mentioned 
nobleman to a sumptuous banquet; and, hav- 
ing half intoxicated him with wine, easily per- 
suaded him to go to the house, and speak 
in behalf of Danby, thereby hoping to ren- 
der his cause ridiculous. Canarvon, who had 
never made a speech in parliament before, 
hastened to the house with a full resolution 
to display his talents in such an important 
affair. The business was no sooner opened, 
than he stood up and made the following 
harangue: 

“ My Lords; I understand a little of Latin, 
but a good deal of English, and not a little 
of the English history; from which I have 
learned the mischiefs of such kinds of pro- 
secutions as these, and the ill fate of the pro- 
secutors: I could bring many instances, and 
those very ancient; but, my lords,] shall go 
no farther back than the latter end of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, at which time the earl of 
Essex was run down by sir Walter Raleigh, 

_ and your lordships very wel] known what 
became of sir Walter Raleigh. My lord Ba- 
con he ran down sir Walter Raleigh, and 
your lordships well know what became ot 

my lord Bacon. The duke of Buckingham, 
he ran down my lord Bacon, and your lord- 
ships know what happened to the duke of 
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wards earl of Strafford, ran down the duke 
of Buckingham, and you ail know what be- 
came of him. Sir Harry Vane, he ran down 
the earl of Strafford, and you all know what 
became of sir Harry Vane. Chancellor Hyde, 
he ran down sir Harry Vane, and your lord- 
ships know what became of the chancellor. 
Sir Thomas Osborn, now earl of Danby, ran 
down chancellor’ Hyde; what will become 
of the earl of Danby, your lordships can best 
teil. But let me see the man that dare run 
the earl of Danby down, and we shall soon 
see what will become of him.” 

This being pronounced with a remarkable 
droll tone, the duke of Buckingham, both 
surprised and disappointed, exciaimed aloud, 
“ The man is inspired, and ciaret has done 
the business.” This stroke of humor, how- 
ever, could not take off the impression 
which the orator had made on the house. 
Such a train of executions, unexpectediy 
thrown before them at that critical juncture, 
produced such a charge in the treasurer’s 
favor, that though he was expected to be 
sent to the tower the same evening, he was 
permitted to return home, and sleep quietly 
in his bed. The king granted him a full 
pardon, and the storm in a very short time 
subsided. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1811. 





MARRIED, 

On Monday evening the 18th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Benjamin Worth to 
Miss Phebe Taylor, both of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday evening the 21st ult. by the 
same, Mr. John Callehel to Miss Sarah Mil- 
ler, both of Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

———— 

Coal mines continue to be discovered and 
worked in various parts of the United States. 
This is of the more importance, as wood is 
becoming every year scarcer and dearer in 
the neighborhood of our large cities and 
towns; and were it not for these subterra- 
nean resources, a serious deficency of fuel 
must be generally felt in afew years. The 
ueglect of farmers to plant their vacant 
fields with some thrifty trees to supply the 
consumption and destruction which their fo- 
rests experience, is notwithstanding, unwise 
as it concerns their own interest and culpa- 
ble as it regards the public comfort and con- 
venience. 
SSE 


Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 





Buckingham. Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 

February 23, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 16th to the 28d February. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma 1 0 Inflam. of bowels 2 1 
Burns 0 1 Old age 1 0 
Cholic 2 0 Pleurisy 1 1 
Consumption of lungs1 1 Rheumatism 1 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Small pox, natural 2 3 
Decay 1 0 Still bern 0 5 
Yropsy in the brain @ 3 Worms 0 1 
Eruptions 1 0 -_-— 
Fever, typhus 1 0 15 20 
Fever, puerperal 1 0 
Fever, scarlet 01 Total 35 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 9 From 50 to 60 0 
From 1 to 2 1 60 70 4 
2 5 5 70 80 1 

5 10 3 80 90 1 

10 20 3 90 100 0 

20 «30 6 100 =110 0 

30 40 2 _ 

40 50 1 Total 35 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


February 18 30 33 29 
19 20 22 19 
20 26 32 30 
21 28 30 29 
22 15 15 17 
23 26 32 39 
— 


From the 1st January 1810, to the Ist January 
1811, there died in the city and liberties of Phila- 
delphia, 1036 adults, and 1000 children. The fol- 
lowing are the deaths in each month of the above 
period. 


Adults. Child. Tot. 

January 82 67 149 
February 82 70 152 
March 87 40 127 
April 96 56 152 
May 99 65 164 
June 68 79 147 
July 63 129 192 
August 91 178 269 
September 91 82 173 
October 104 89 193 
November 86 66 152 
December 87 79 166 
Total. 1036 1000 2036 


i 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub: 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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